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| through the apertures—put lime, ashes, &c. all in| for retarding vegetation, as lecks, borecoles, &c. 











ivain. Once the trees are attacked, they invaria- | Acceleration by shelter, and exposure to the sub, 

bly die. This is the best tree of the garden; it|is the simplest, and probably only primitive mode 
produces the most excellent fruit. I am deter-)of accelerating the vegetation of plants. And 
mined to try on it an experiment, which I have for hence one of the objects for which wall and 
along time thought of, but from wich I have! hedges are introduced in gardens. A May-duke 
always been discouraged by my friends saying | cherry, trained against a south wall, and another 
But the tree is already | tree, of the same species, in the open compartment 
‘as if dead, and I think there is even prudence in) of a sheliered garden, were found, by the late J. 





PLASTER OF PARIS, CLOVER, &c. 
The tollowing extracts are from a * Series o 
Papers, communicated for the American Farmer, 
by Geo. W. Jeffreys, Esq. of North Carolina. 
“I have been in the habit of using plaster more | . ; 
than twenty years, and its effects on every kind of ‘hat will kill the tree. 


vegetation (sedge grass excepted which it dimin- 


ishes) are surprisingly great. There is no arable; 
land left unsown with clover seed here—neither 
is plaster of so much benefit to lanu left bare of 
grass ; pluster is not a manure but a stimulus ; it 
stimulates clover, and clover manures the land ;— 
three pecks of plaster are enough as a top dres- 
sing for one acre, and all kinds of small grain in- 
cludmg hemp and flax are benefitted by the same 
quantity to the acre. Early in the spring we sow 
plaster on our clover pastures and grain fields ;— | 
our sheep are not permitted to run in the clover; 


| 


the trial, since it leaves at least a possibility —a | 
hope of saving it. 

A great deal of conversation followed that ex- 
periment; some laughed, some found it absurd. [| 
myself visited and examined with anxiety the tree | 
every day. To our great surprise and sutisfac- 
tion, after the fal! of the faded leaves, the vege- 
tation resumed all its activity, and a new set of 
beautiful, long, green leaves again covered the 
tree. Encouraged by this success, all the fruit 
trees of the garden, sound or not, were scalded 


fields in the winter, and are kept out in the spring, "efre the setting in of winter 


until the clover is well grown—at this time alse, The brother of the young lady having taken 


hogs are permitted to graze upon it, and if ther| confidence in the operation, and having himself an | 


are well salted will thrive as long as clover lasta| "Chard of a hundred and fifty fruit trees, apples, 
The second crop injures the stock, particularly Pe@'s, plums, peaches, &c. of which a few were 
horses, very much by creating a slavering, and it. also worm-eaten, took the resolu.ion to have them 
is best to keep them off, and devote the second |2!! scalded before winter. An iron kettle was 
crop to seed. We generally salt our clover bay,| fought into the orchard, kept boiling, (water ad- 
and put it under cover, not much together ; mixing | 44 from a neighboring brook in proportion as it 
it with straw answers a good purpose. In saving | was used) and three or four quarts poured at the 
clover seed the heads should be gathered quiie | bottom of each tree, about one foot above the 
dry, and kept in that state until sown. Those gTOUnd; care was taken to cause the water to 
who sow seode for market too often heat it, which|llow the frunk and penetrate to the roots, by 
prevents it from coming up ; the good or bad qual- | POUTing it round tho treo, and nat ton fast. This 
ity of clover seed may be discovered by filling a|¥@8 done to each tree in the orchard with the 
glass tumbler half full of water and dropping a | greatest ease in less than halfa day 8 labor. The 
tew seeds in. Those which sink are good, those | §*™€ eperation was performed again in the spring 
that swim are generally deprived of their vegetat-| 88 000 as the frost was out of the ground. Not 








ing powers.—Clean seed should be sown in the 
following manner. Let the weather be calm 
(which is also necessary for sowing plaster) and 
let the ground be laid off into eight feet lands ;~~ 
take as much seed as you can between your thumb 
and two fingers for every two casts or steps, and 
let the casts not exceed the width of the land.” 





PLASTER OF PARIS APPLIED TO SEEDS. 

Not only Indian Corn, but Peas, Oats, Buck- 
wheatand probably most other seeds are benefitted | 
by wetting them with water and then rolling them. 
in plaster. 


From the New York Statesman. 


FRUIT TREES. 

What are you doing there madam? said I last 
summer, to an industrious and amiable young lady, 
who herself takes the care of her flower, fruit, ard 
kitchen garden; for mercy sake! what are you 
doing there ? Don’t you see, answered she; I am 
scalding this peach tree. Do you want to kill it? 
On the contrary, I wish to save it if I can; the 
Toot is worm-eaten—the leaves are curling ard 
withering—it will be dead in a few days, if I co 
not apply an efficacious remedy. I have lost seve- 
ral fruit trees this summer by the worms; in vain 
have [ tried all the means suggested, as to dig 
tound—look for worms—use a wire to kill them 





a single tree died. Those in bad order revived, 
and they are all recovered with the most luxuriant 
blessoms. 

This discovery, for it well deserves the name, 
will certainly rank among the most useful. I has- 
ten to send it for your valuable paper ; it shouid 
be reprinted in all the publications of this country, 
for it might save many thousand fruit trees this 
season from destruction, if known by all gardeners 
and farmers. 

In former times, a young lady who had become 
a benefactress of her own country, by her inge- 
nuity and industry, would have received, as a re- 
ward, a crown of the finest flowers, with a basket 
of the best fruit; but in these dry modern times, 
let her, at least, receive our best thanks. D.C. 





Frem Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. 


TO ACCELERATE VEGETATION. 

Accelerating by the form of surface consists in 
forming beds or banks in an east and west direc- 
tion, and sloping to the south, forming an angle 
with the horizon, the maximum of which, in gar- 
den soils, cannot exceed 45 degrees. On such 
beds early sown crops, as radishes, peas, turnips, 
&c. will come much earlier, and winter standing 
crops, as lettuce, broccoli, &c. suffer less from se- 
vere weather than those on a level surface. The 





north side of such beds or ridges may be used 


Kyle, of Moredun, near Edinburgh, on an average 
of years, to differ a fortnight in the mpening of 
their fruit. In cold, damp, cloudy seasons, they 
were nearly on a par; but in dry, warm seasons, 
those on the wall were sometimes fit to be gather- 
ed three weeks before the others. It may be here 
remarked, that though, in cloudy seasons, those on 
the wall did not ripen before the others ; yet their 
flavor was, in such seasons, better than those of 
the others, probably from the comparative dryness 
of their situation. Corn and potatos on the north 
and south sides of a hill, all other circumstances 
being equal, ripen at about the same relative dis- 
tance of time. 

Accelerating by soils is effected by manures of 
all sorts, but especially by what are called hot and 
stimulating manures and composts, as pigeons’ 
dung for cucumbers, blood for vines; and, in gen- 
eral, as to soils, lime rubbish, sand, and gravel, 
seem to have the power of accelerating vegetation 
to a much greater degree than rich clayey or 
loamy soils, or bog or peat earth. 

Accelerating by previous preparation of. the plant 
is a method of considerable importance, whether 
taken alone, or in connection with other modes of 
acceleration. It has long tcen eboorved hy culti- 
vators, that early ripened crops of onions and po- 
tatos sprout, or give signs of vegetation, more 
early next season than late ripened crops. The 
same of bulbs of flowers which have been forced, 
which re-grow much earlier next season, than 
those which have been grown in the open air. It 
was reserved to Knight, however, to turn this to 
account in the forcing of fruit trees, as related in. 
a paper, accompanied as usual by what renders all 
the papers of that eminent horticulturist so truly 
valuable—a rationale of the practice. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

The benefits of these associations have been felt 
by the agricultural interest of our country, which 
has been essenually promoted by the diffusion of 
practical and scientific information on subjects 
connected with the business of the farmer. Within 
some twenty years that these societies have exist- 
ed, crops of many of the products of the soil have 
doubled and a general increase taken place in oth- 
ers. The breeds of animals, particularly sheep 
and kine, have improved by crosses with such ani- 
mals as were imported by some Agricultural Soci- 
ety or by some individual member; and a very vis- 
ible improvement has taken place in the imple- 
ments of husbandry.— Boston Patriot. 





Tooth-Ache.—A remedy for this most painful af- 
fection which has succeeded in ninety-five of a hun- 
dred cases,alum reduced to an impalpable powder 
2 drachms, nitrous spirit of ether 7 drachms mixe@ 
and applied to the tooth. 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


WORMS IN APPLES. 

It is now about time for the insects to begin to 
deposite their eggs in the young apples and plums. 
At the time the apple is about the size of a cher- 
ry stone the insects make small holes, and leave 
their eggs. The holes iook as though they were 
made with the point of a penknife. Their eggs 
are not so big asa seed of herds grass, with the 
hull rubbed off. In about ten days, the egg be- 
comes a very small magot with a black head, and 
commences his march in all directions through | 
the apple till the worm and apple that does not} 
drop off get to full size. One may see the insect | 


} 
very busy about the trees. Its body is about the | 








Qe 


sent juncture especially, all the aid that can be 
given; and that it adds greatly to the reputation 
ot his flock, to have the fleeces well washed, well 
tagged, and well put up! 
Very respectfully, 
Your ob’t. servant, 
W. R. DICKINSON. 


From the Democratic Press. 





SOAP SUDS A MANURE. 

A few years ago my attention was attracted by 
the soil of my garden, reduced to a state of pover- 
ty unfriendly to vegetation. Interest in all its fu- 
ture produce, influenced my wishes for its restora 
tion.. An invigorating manure was necessary ;— 
but such a stimulus could not easily be procured. 





size and color of the wire worm, wings long and | While considering which of the succedanea with- 

narrow, legs very long, wire shape, resembles the |, my reach, had the greatest probable appearance 
Ls al y . 

musquetoe. ‘They often get into houses and lof succeeding, it occurred, that possibly some triv- 


flutter about the windows. [have known many jial advantge might be derived from the soil and 
plum trees of the best kind that never would hold | 


. : jalkali suspended in the waters of a washing.— 
their plums till they were more than half grown,! pits were immediately ordered to be made, and 


the owners tired of looking for fruit would Cut in them, the contents of a tub, which my servant 
them down. The Cause of their dropping off, Uy usually committed to the common sewer, were 
believe to be nothing but worms. Would it not | carefully deposited ; as washing succeeded wash- 
be worth while to cover some branch of such ling, other pits were dug and filled, so that the 
trees with a piece o! milinet for an experiment,— | hole garden, a small portion excepted, has in this 
the covering would not be needed but a few days.| manner been watered and enriched; that small 
I wish some one that has time and skill would find portion remains a visible demonstration of the util- 
_eewr for this evil. M. FRENCH. ity of this manure. There vegetation is still lan- 

Salisbury, May 19, 1828. guid ; while the rest of the garden, invigorated 
by the suds only, annually exhibits a luxuriance 
almost equul to any thing this fertile neighbour- 
hood can produce. 





From the American Farmer. 


WASHING SHEEP. 

5.8. Skinner, Esq. Steubenville, May 1, 1828.) Remarks on the above by the Rev Thomas Falconer. 
Dear Sir,—I have just received yours, enclosing | 1 The above important experiment may perhaps 

a letter from one of your subscribers, on the sub- | remind the reader of the principal ingredients of 
ject of washing wool on the sheep’s back ; a task | the oil-compost, suggested by Dr Hunter, of York. 
performed in this country with very little trouble In this simple fluid mannre we have an animal 











or expense 
We make a pen, of boards or fence-rail, large 


oul, and the same alkali; but neither of then 
perhaps, in so pure a state as in the manure, with 


enough to hold the flock, (of three or four hun | the addition of fresh horse dung. The fresh horse 


dred sheep) immediately on the margin of some 
running stream, which is made to form one iine of 
the enclosure. The men employed to wash the 
animals, take them, one at a time, (each man tak- 
ig one) from this fold into the water, about waist 


deep, or nearly to their arm-pits, where they rub’ 


and press the wool with their hands and arms, un- 
til the water runs out entirely clear, which, gener- 
ally speaking, will occupy from three to five min- 
utes. They are then taken to the shore, either, 
above or below the pen, as most convenient; and 

after the water is carefully pressed from the wool 

are turned loose upon a dry spot, leading, if prac- 

ticable, to the pasture fields. On the fourth or 
fifth day they should be shorn. 

Four or five active men, beginning at an ‘early 
period in the morning, will wash from six to eight | 
hundred by five o’clock in the afternoon, at which 
hour the washing should cease, in order that the 
sheep may, in some measure, become dry before: 
sun-set. | need hardly add, that the utmost care. 
should be taken to keep the mouths of the poor 
animals above water, and that they should be hand- | 
led carefully and gently in all respects. 

We use no material but cold water in this oper- 
ation, the natural grease in the wool possessing a 
saponaceous quality which renders the washing 
perfectiy easy. 

Pray tell your correspondent that he need not 
{ear washing money out of his pocket into that of 


dung is added in order to procuce heat and fer 
mentation ; and a delay of six months is supposed 
to be necessary, to make the compost fic for use. 
All, however, that seems to be gained by the horse 
dung, is the animal oil, which may be united with 
the alkali during the progress of fermentation, and 


ithe straw, which in the fermentation of the com- 


post will bind the mass together, and when de- 
composed on the ground, will afford a small sup- | 
ply of vegetable matter. If we make the compar- 
ison strictly accurate, on the other side, we may 
observe, that in the fluid manure there must be an 
increased quantity of animal matter in the water 
after it has been used for the purpose of washing 


linen. 


The experiment then shows what is the advan- 
tage of the application of the oil and alkali only, 
as a manure, and perhaps the delay of 6 months 
in preparing the compost would not be compensat- 
ed by any superior efficacy, that may be expected 
to rise from the combination of horse dung. It 
also appears from the experiment, that the com- 
post is a more useful discovery than Dr. Hunter 
himself could justly infer from his own limited ex- | 
perience of its effects. 

2 This mixture of an oil and alkali has been 
more generally known than adopted, as a remedy | 
against the insects which infest wall fruit trees. 
It will destroy the insects which have already | 
formed their nests and bred amongst their leaves. | 


to prevent the insects from settling upon them ;— 
but whether by rendering the surface of the lea! 
disagreeable to the bodies of the animals, and thus 
repelling them, or neutralizing the acid they de. 
posit, and thus preventing the leaf from contract- 
ing intoa necessary form for their recepiion, | 
cannot presume to determine.—One of the modes 
by which this mixture indirectly contributes to the 
fertilicy of the ground, may be by its destruction 
of the insects, which prey upon the plants. It is 
also, I think, to be preferred to the lime water, as 
well as the wood ashes and lime, which Forsyth 
recommends to be used for the reimovai of insects, 
It is preferable to the lime water and the lime, be- 
cause lime loses its causticity, and with that its 
efficacy, by exposure to the air, and must conse- 
quently be frequently applied ; and to the dredg- 
ing the leaves with the fine dust of wood ashes 
and lime, because the same effect is produced by 
the mixture without the same labor, and is obtain- 
ed without expense. 

Mr. Speechley, in his treatise on the vine, pub- 
lished in 1796, bas used this mixture with great 
success ; but he has applied it awkwardly and 
wastefully. He directs it to be poured from e 
ladder out of a watering pot over both trees and 
wall, beginning at the top of the wall, and bring- 
ng it onin courses from top to bottom. Mr. 
Speechley is not the first person who has thought 
of this application of the mixture. It is a fact 
which has long been known and neglected 

A considerable extent of wall may be washed 
by means of acommon garden pump in a short 
time ; and this operation should be repeated as 
a supply of a mixture can be procured; or if the 
water of a washing cannot be had, a quantity of 
potash of commerce dissolved in water may be 
substituted. The washing of the trees and wal! 
twice a week for three weeks in the spring will 
be sufficient to secure them from the injuries of 
these insects. On the whole, then, this must be 
considered as a valuable manure, as it can be ob. 
tained easily, at small expense, and in large quan- 
tities; and when its nature is well understood, 
will probably be no less esteemed by the farmer 
than horse dung. To the gardener as well as the 
farmer, it is useful mixed witb mould as a fertiliz- 
ing compost ; or when fluid may be applied to his 
fruit walls as a wash fatal to the noxious brood o: 
predatory insects.—.Vichalson’s Jour V. 20. 





Remarks of a Countryman. 

The discovery of soap suds as a manure, is 
worthy of the consideration of agriculturists gen- 
ally. In addition tothe applications of oil, pointed 
out by Mr. Falconer, [ have used it with some suc- 
cess in the preservation of cucumber vines from 
the bugs which are detrimental to them. I also 
think that water and muskmelon vines might be 
preserved from the bugs by a timely application 
of suds. ‘The advantages of it are not sufficiently 
known. Future experiments, I ain disposed to be- 
lieve, will stamp a value on it far beyond what we 
ai present conceive or anticipate. 

A COUNTRYMAN. 





The citizens of Bellows Falls have given notice 
that a boat will ply weekly between that place and 
Hartford, Con. during the season. 





THE GOOSEBERRY, 
In Piedmont, where it is found wild, and the 
berries eatable, but astringent aud neglected, is 


the poor manufacturer, who requires, at the pre- When used in the early part of the year, it seems Called griselle. Some derive our name gooseber- 
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sy from gorseberry, or the resemblance of the bush | 


to gorse ; others, as Professor Martyn, from its be- | 
ing used as a sauce with young or green geese.— 

Gerrard says, it is called feaberry (feverberry) in | 
Cheshire, and it has the same in Lancashire and | 
Yorkshire. In Norfolk this term is abbreviated to! 
feabes, or, as they pronounce it, fabes. Carberry | 
is another British name for this fruit. The goose- | 
berry-bush is a lew, branching, prickly shrub, with | 
trilobate sub-pubescent jeaves, one-flowered nod- 

ding peduncles, and pendulous berries, nairy or 

smooth. It is a native of several parts of Europe, 

and abounds in the Vallais in copsewoods, where 

it produces a small, green, hairy, high-flavored| 
fruit. In England it is naturalized in various pla- 

ces on old walls, ruins, and in the woods and hedg- 

es about Darlington. It is cultivated in greater 

perfection in Lancashire than in any other part of 
Britain ; and next to Lancaslire, the climate and 

treatment of the Lothians seem to suit this fruit. 

In Spain and Italy the fruit is scarcely known.— 

In France it is neglected and little esteemed. In 

some parts of Germany and Holland the moderate 

temperature and humidity of climate seems to suit 

the fruit; but in no country is its size and beauty 

to be compared with that produced in Lancashire, 

or from the Lancashire varieties cultivated with 

care in the more temperate and humid districts of 

Britain. Neill observes, that when foreigners 

witness our Lancashire gooseberries, they are 

ready to consider them as forming quite a differ- 

ent branch of fruit. Happily this wholesome and 

useful fruit is to be found in almost every cottage 

garden in Britain; and it ought to be considered 

as a part of every gardener’s duty to encourage the 

introduction of its most useful varieties into these 

humble enclosures. In Lancashire, and some parts 

of the adjoining counties, almost every cottayer 

who has a garden, cultivates the gooseberry, with ' 
a view to prizes given at what are called goose- 

berry-prize meetings; of these there is annually | 
published an account, with the names and weight! 
of the successful sorts, in what is called the Man- 

chester Gooseberry-Book. The prizes vary from 

10s. to £5 or £10. The second, third, to the sixth 

and tenth degrees of merit, receiving often pro-' 
portionate pri-es. There are meetings held in 
spring to **make up,” as the term is, the sorts, the | 
persons, and the conditions of the exhibition ; and 

in August to weigh and taste the fruit, and deter- 

mine the prizes. In the gooseberry-book for 1819 
is an account of 136 meetings ; the largest berry 

produced, was the lop-sawyer seedling, a red fruit, 

weighing 26 dwts. 17grs.—46 red, 33 yellow, 47! 
green, and 41 white sorts were exhibited, and 14 
new-named seedlings, which had been distin- 
guished at former meetings, stated as “ going out”, 
or about to be sold to propagators. 

Use.—The fruit was formerly in little esteem ; 
but it has received so much improvement, that it 
is now considered very valuable for tarts, pies, 
sauces, and creams, before being ripe, and when 
at maturity it forms a rich dessert fruit for three 
months ; and is preserved in sugar for the same 
purpose, and in water for the kitchen. Unripe 
gooseberries can be preserved in bottles of water 
against winter ; the bottles are filled with berries 
close corked and well sealed ; they are then plac- 
ed in @ cool cellar till wanted. By plunging the 
bottles, after being corked, into boiling water for 
a few minutes, (heating them gradually to prevent 
cracking,) the berries are said to keep better.— 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. 





butter and three pounds of sugar beat to a cream, 
three glasses of brandy snd two of rose water, 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. BOSTON PUDDING. 
Celery Sauce for Roasted or Boiled Fowls.—| Make a good common paste with a pound anda 
Take a large bunch of celery, wash it very clean, | half of flour, and three quarters of a pound of but- 
cut it in little thin bits, end boil it softly in a little |ter. When you roll it out the last time, cut off 


jwater till it is tender, then add a little beaten | the edges, till you get the sheet of paste of an even 


mace, some nutmegs, pepper and salt, thickened | square shape. 
with a good piece of butter rolled in flour, then Have ready some fruit sweetened to your taste. 
boil it up and pour it in your dish ; you may add a| If cranberries, gooseberries, dried peaches, or dam- 
haif pint of cream, a glass of white wine, and a| sons, they should be stewed, and made very sweet. 
spoonful of catsup. If apples, they shonld be stewed in a very, little wa- 
— | ter, drained, and seasoned with nutmeg, rose-water 
Brown Celery Sauce.—Stew the celery in a lit-|and lemon. If currants, raspberries, or blackber- 
tle water, then add mace, nutmeg, pepper, salt, a ries, they should be mashed with sugar, and put 
piece of butter rolled in flour, with a glass of red ,into the pudding raw. 
wine, a spoonful of catsup and half a pint of good | Spread the fruit very thick, all over the sheet ot 
gravy, boil all those together and pour them into/ paste, (which must not be rolled out too thin.) 
the dish. — | When it is covered all over with the fruit, roll it 
To dress Calf’s Head Soup.—Take a calf’s up, and close the dough at both ends, and down 
head, (with the skin on if you can get it) part of |the last side. Tie the pudding in a cloth and boil 
the liver and lights, boil it in six quarts of water, | it. 
until you can take the bones out, put it on a dish,| Eat it with sugar. It must not be taken out of 
season it with pepper, salt, and sweet marjorum, | the pot till just before it is brought to table. 
thyme and sage, mace and cloves, skim the water | Sear # FP eee 
if there be any fat on it, then put it all back in 
the same water that you boiled it in, and let it 
boil till done ; just before you take it up, put one 
glass of wine and brown it with a little burnt 
sugar, thicken it with a little butter and flour.—If 
you want to make a great deal of soup, you must | 
add a knuckle of veal, as the head only will not 
make it rich enough, fry some forcemeat balls and 
put in it. If you wish to make the dish without | The upper part being of the former, and the 
soup, boil the head in the same way, and season it | ecb adiiis «th lt 
in the same manner, in the dish, with a little of! lower part of the latter coscription ; thease os ne 
the water it was boiled in, thicken it a little with | Sometimes retained by the plant mre partnn.¢ 
butter and flour, put it in the oven till you think | ion Sones. bat WOen entirely etvestes od welinge, 
ie Se ese. nce its numerous shoots being green, give to ita pleas- 
Pea Soup.—To two quarts of peas put two gal- ant appearance. Tt is the flowers, however, which 
lons of water, three large onions, a handful of constitute its principal beauty; these expand in 


parsley, a little thyme, pepper, and salt the month of May ; they are large and yellow, of 
= » Pepper, ‘ a papilionaceous form, and are produced in such 


= . . ‘ Vv 
Mrs. G’s Famous Bunns.—One pound and a profusion in some seasons, as almost to cover the 
ishrub ;the seeds grow in compressed pods, are 


half of flour, (a qua ift i : ; ; 

and a half a pound ef butter cut up fine together |#™ll: and of kidney shape. There is a varity 
then add four eggs beat toa high froth, four tea- with white blossoms, and another with variegat- 
cups of milk, half a wine glass of brandy, wine, oe sgaree 3 hore also the CUtICom RET 
and rose water each, and one wine glass of yeast | Spanish Broom, with single and double flowers, 
stir it all together with a knife, and add half a but this latter sin laeages ene wage sufficiently hardy = 
pound of sugar, then sift in the quarter of a pound. support the winters of this latitude, though it would 


of flour, and when the lumps are all beaten fine, suit the climate of North Carolina, and south of it. 
Prince’s Horticulture. 


set thein to rise in the pans they are to be baked 
in. This quantity will make four square pans full. | 





Scotch Broam, or Spartium scoparium.—This 
shrub, which is in such great plenty in different 
parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland, as to sub- 
serve one of the commonest purposes of the house- 
hold. is also one of the most.ornamental shrubs 
that can aid to decorate the shrubbery. It grows 
to the height of six feet ; the branches are very 
|numerous and flexible,and the bark is quite green, 
the leaves are both simple and trifoliate. 





Althea frutex or Hibiscus syriacus.—This shrub 
grows generally to the height of 10 or 12 feet; 
but there are some on Long Island which are at 
least 15 feet in height. It forms a fine conical 
shaped head, and the different varieties continue 
‘blooming from the latter part of summer to the 
end of autumn. ‘The single flowering ones com- 
mence earliest in the season, and when they are 
nearly past, the double ones commence, and con- 
tinue till frost prevents the further expansion of 
‘their flowers. There are a number of varieties, 


' : on ; ‘among which are two new double ones, originated 
A beautiful specimen of American Leghorn, was from seed within the last few years.—Ibid. 


yesterday left at Mrs. Tew’s for inspection by the | i - a 
ladies. Tt was manufactured of om native ieangl Improvement of Morals.—A gentleman at Ha- 
grass of our meadows, by a young lady of Danvers, ¥@"@ states, that murders in that city are becom- 
{Mass.] and for the beauty and neatness of work- |i%@ very rare, not more than two a week having 
manship, surpasses the imported Leghorn of No. | ee? perpetrated during the last yous. 

50. We hope some of our munificent ladies will| Jamaica.—The sugar crop has commenced, an 


Black Cake, much esteemed.—Three pounds of 


twenty-eight eggs, and three pounds of flour ad- 
ded by degrees together, s1x pounds of currants, 
six pounds of seeded raisins, one ounce of cinna- 
mon, one ounce of nutmeg, three quarters of an 
ounce of cloves, half an ounce of mace, one pound 
of citron. (Two large loaves baked five hours.) 





be the purchaser of this superb article at a liberal | luxuriant harvest was anticipated ; but the cof- 
price, as a reward of native ingenuity and indus- |fee plantations yielded very short of their usu@ 


supply. 





try.—Provi. Am, 
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PEACH TREES. 
(Concluded from page 339.) 

Mr Thomas Coulter, of Bedford county, Penn- 
sylvania, gives the following directions for culti- 
vating peach trees, which he has successfully pur- 
sued in Pennsylvania and Delaware, for 45 years. 
See Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc. vol. v. 

“The principal causes of peach trees dying 
«whilst young, are the planting, transplanting and 
pruning the same stock ; which causes the stock 
to be open and tender, and the burk of the tree 
very rough: this roughness of the bark gives op 
portunities to insects to lodge and breed in it; 
and birds search after these insects, for their sup 
port ; aud with their sharp bills, wound the stock 
in many places: from which wound the sap of the 
tree is drawn out, which congeals and uever fails 
to kill, or to render the tree useless in a few 
years. To prevent which, transplant your peach- 
trees, as young as possible, where you mean them 
to stand ; if, in the kernel, so much the better, be- 
cause, in that case, there will be no check of 
growth, which always injures peach-trees. Plant 
peach-trees, 16 feet apart, both ways, except you 
would wish to take your wagon through the or- 
chard to carry the peaches away; in that case, 
give 24 feet distance to every fifth row, one way, 
after transplanting. You may plough and harrow 
amongst your peach-trees, for two years, paying 
no regard to wounding or tearing them, so that 
you do nottake tiiem up bythe roots. In the 
month of March or April, in the third year after 
transplanting, cut them all off by the ground; 
plough and harrow amongst them us before, tak- 
ing special care not to wound or tear them in the 
smallest degree, letting all the sprouts or scions 
grow that will grow; cut none away, supposing 
six or more should come from the old stump; the 
young scions will grow up to bearing trees on ac- 
count of the roots being strong. Let no kind of 
beasts into peach orchards, hogs excepted, for fear 
of wounding the trees; as the least wound will 
greatly injure the tree, by draining away that sub- 
stance which is the life thereof; although the tree 
may live many years, the produce is not so great, 
neither is the fruit so good. After the old stock 
is cut away,the third year after transplanting, 
the sprouts or scions will grow up, all round the 
ald stump, from four to six in number: no more 
will come to maturity, than the old stump can sup- 
port and nourish; the remainder will die before 
ever they bear fruit. These may be cut away, 
taking care not to wound any part of any stock, 
or the bark. The sprouts growing all round the 
ald stump, when loaded with fruit, will bend and 
rest on the ground in every direction, without in- 
goring any of them, for many years, al! of them 
being rooted inthe ground, as though they had 
been planted. The stocks will remain tough, and 
the bark smooth, for 20 years and upwards; if 
aay of the sprouts or trees from the old stump 
ahould happen to split off, or die, cut them away, 
they will be supplied from the ground, by young 
trees, so that you will have trees from the same 
stump for 100 years, asl believe. I now have 
trees +36, 20, 10,5, and down to one year old, all 
from the sane stump. The young trees com- 
ing up, after any of the old trees split off or die, 
and are cut away, will bear fruit the second year; 
but this fruit will not ripen so easily as the fruit 
on the old trees from the same stem. Three years 
. after the trees are cut off by the ground, they will 
de oufficiently large and bushy, to shade the 


ground so as to prevent grass of any kind from much fruit be suffered to remain on them, they 
| Matting or binding the surface, so as to injure the | will be weakened so much that they will never 
| trees ; therefore, ploughing is useless, as well as/recover. In that case, | would recommend pick- 


injurious ; useless, because nothing can be raised, | 
in the orchard, by reason the trees will shade all 
the ground, or nearly so ; injurious, because either 
the roots, stock or branches will be wounded ;| 
neither is it necessary ever to manure peach. | 
trees, as manured trees will always produce less| 
and worse fruit, than trees that are nut manured ; 
although by manuring your peach-trees, they will 
grow larger, and look greener and thicker in the 
boughs, and cuuse a thicker shade, yet on them 
will grow very little fruit, and that little will be) 
of a very bad kind, generally looking as green as’ 
the leaves, even when ripe, and later than those 
that never have been manured.* 

** Peach trees never require a rich soil; the poor-. 
er the soil the better the fruit; a middling soil. 
produces a more bountiful crop. 


“The highest ground, and the north side of 
hills, is the best for peach trees ; they keep back | 
vegetation, by which means the fruit is often pre-. 
served from being killed, by the late frosts in the 
month of April, in the Pennsylvania latitude. I 
have made these observations from actual experi-| 
ence. 





| 





“A gentleman from Monongahela county, in 
| Virginia, called at my house, and asked me who: 


'that observation and experieuce were my teach- | 
ers. 
Martin, in the lower parts of Maryland, and anoth- 
er gentleman near the same place, whose name 
he could not recollect, were pursuing the same 
plan advantageously.” 

The propriety of transplanting trees, we have | 
before explained. 





The practice of Mr Coulter, in cutting down the 
trees is highly rational: they are thus forced to} 
spend their vigor upon their bodies and roots, in- | 
stead of shooting up into the air with thin barks, | 
which are easily penetrated by the fly. 

The best kind of peaches is said to be produced | 
from inoculation; and upon an apricot stock, as | 
they are not liable to be injured by the fly; and’ 
that peach-trees thus produced, grow larger and | 
‘rise higher, than when on the peach stock.—) 





; 


| instructed me to cultivate peach-trees ; I told him | 


The gentleman observed that Col. Luther | 


ing off the greater part of the fruit to let the tree 
recover its strength. When treesin this state 
are pruned, never prune at a single flower bud ; as 
the shoot will be either entirely killed, or at least 
die, as far as the next wood-bud. 

* I have often topped the strong shoots twice in 
the course of a suinmer, before they produce the 
fine kind, bearing wood. These strong shoots ex. 
haust the tree, and never produce good wood, 
when neglected to be topped. I would recom- 
mend to cut out such shoots when the trees arc 
pruned in the spring, and to leave only the bear- 
ing wood, which may be known by two smal! 


‘leaves where the flower buds will be in the fol- 


lowing year; (the strong shoots having only one 
leaf-bud at each eye) and to pick off all side-shoots 


near the tops of the branches, as soon as they can 


be laid hold of.” 

Peaches yield, on distillation, a highly flavored, 
but unwholesome spirit, which is much prized.— 
one or two spoonsfull, added to a bow! of common 
punch, greatly improves it. Indeed itis difficult 
to find a more agreeaole assuager of thirst, than 
such a combination. 

The flowers of peaches emit an agreeable, fra- 
grant odour, and have a bitterish taste. If distil- 
led in a water bath, they yield a whitish liquor, 
about one-sixth part of their weight, and which 
communicates to a large quantity of other liquids 
a flavor similar to that of the kernels themselves. 


An infusion of half an ounce of the fresh gathered 
| flowers, or a drachm of them when dried, in hal! 
ia pint of boiling water, sweetened with a little 


sugar, is said to be an useful! laxative and vermi- 
fuge for children.—Domestic Encyclupedia. 





Breeding of Maggots, &c.—Dr Mitchell states 
in the N. Y. Farmer, that the rearing and multi- 
plication of maggots, for profit, is a regular busi- 
ness at the horse butcheries, near Paris. They 
are sold by measure, fur feeding birds and poultry, 
and tor fish bait. The man who superintends the 
maggot-breeding, pays to the owners of the 
slaughter house 30 francs ($5,062) per week, for 
leave to carry on the trade! 





Wool.—Mr Rapp, of Economy, Western Penn. 


Grafting the peach upon a plum stock, has also |sylvania, offers for wool we!l washed on the sheep. 
been practised, with a view of resisting the uttack as follows :—full blood twnerino 40 cents ; seven 
of the fly ; but this operation must be performed | eighths 35 ; three fourths 31; one half 27; common 
under ground, otherwise an unsightly knob will; wool 22. It is doubtful whether the wool grow- 
be the consequence of the peach tree overgrow-jers of New England will get higher prices thao 
ing the plum stock, and endanger the breaking off | these the present season.— Hamp. Gazette. 
of the tree, at the place of junction. i WES 
The directions given by Forsyth, with respect 
to wall peach-trees, may be applied to our stand- 


| The commissioners, who were appointed to in- 
‘quire into the state of the Paris horse butcheries 
; Sthecuieaan | reported that they had seen the flesh of fat horses 
ord tsode, Vis.’ © TU pee et 'ah We Siren Sette 'so carefully ranged along the walls, that it would 
in June, the first year the tree bears ; which will inot heve dishonored the best butcher's stalls ; and 
ae ree new oats annals omer . not they believed that much of it was consumed by 
laid too thick, will make fine bearing wood tor the | he poor of the metropolis. ‘They say that nc 
quneveding ‘yout. Af the strong shoots bo atures \doubt is entertained of its palatableness, health. 
te grow to these full length, they will | be latge iness, and nutritious qualities !— Ibid. 

and spongy, and will neither produce good fruit, 


. H ee os ai, “ae ie le 7 
nor good wood for the following year. Sometimes | The editor of the Baltimore of Gazette acknow! 


weakly trees are covered with blossoms, but if too edges having received a sample of Liberian Coffee 
It is pronounced to be not inferior to Mocha co!- 


fee, and superior to Java. It was gathered by the 
natives, and sold by the colonists at Liberia, for 
about three centsa pound. It is stated that coffee 
trees grow spontaneously at Liberia ;—and that 
there are extensive forests of it there. 





* This assertion is directly contrary to the experience of a 
gentleman iu New Jersey, who has remarkably fine peaches, 
regularly manures his trees every year, and asserts that the 
speedy decay of common peach trees is owing chiefly to a neg- 
lect of the practice. He even said experience convinced him it 
was owing to the same circumstance, that peach stones did not, 
| jn genera!, produce fruit like the original tree.” 
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PASTURE. 
Some graziers mix a few sheep and one oF 





two colts in each pasture, which both turn to ac- 


count, and do lit:le injury to the grazing cattle.— 
In some cases, sheep are of real benefit, by eating 
down and destroying ragwort, (Senecto jacobea) 
which disgraces some of the best pastures where 
oxen are only grazed. 

So various is the appetite of animals, that there 
is scarcely aoy plant which is not chosen by sone, 
and left untouched by others. ‘I'he following eco- 
nomical experiment is well known to the Dutch, 
that when eight cows have been in a pasture, and 
can no longer get nourishment, two horses will do 
very well there for some days, and when nothing 
is left for the horses, four sheep will live upoa it ; | 
this not only proceeds from their differing in their | 
choice of plaats, but from the formation of their. 
mouths, which are not equally adapted to lay hold 
of the grass. 

New grass, stocked very hard with sheep, 
curbs the partial luxuriancy of the seeds, aad 
makes the grass unite and mat at the botiom, 
forming a tender and inviting herbage. 

Alternately mowing and feeding land greatly 
improves it 

In Cardiganshire and Yorkshire, it is custo- 
mary to put up their fields as early in May as they 
can, for the summer season, with no other atten. | 
tion than eradicating dock, or cutting down this- | 
tles, &c. In that state they continue til Novem- 
ber or December, when all the stock is turned in, 
and every animal is in excellent condition, with- 
out the aid of hay, straw, or oats, and the dutter 
is as good as in any part of the year. ‘The frost 
sweetens the grass, and snow does not injure ;— | 


HOP BEER. | 
For a half barrel of beer take half a pound of, 
hops and half a gallon of molasses; the latter | 
must be poured by itself into the cask. Boil the 
hops, adding to them a tea-cupfull of powdered | 
ginger, in about a paiifill and a half of water, that 
is, a quantity sufficient to extract the virtue of the 
hops. When sufficiently brewed, put it up warm 
into the cask, shaking it well in order to mix it 
with the molasses. Then fill it up with water quite 
to the bung, which must be lett open to allow it 
to work. You must be careful to keep it constant- 
ly filled up with water whenever it works over. 
When sufficiently wrought to be bottled, put about 
a spoonfull of molasses into each bottle. 





PRESERVED STRAWBERRIES. 
To one pound of ripe strawberries put one pound 
of powdered loaf sugar, laying alternately on a 





deep dish a layer of each. Let them remain thus 


for twenty-four hours, when boil them ina sirup 
till they are all of accolor. In order to determine 
when they are done enough, cut one of them open. 
Then, taking them out, boil the sirup to the con- 
sistence of a jelly, let it remain till cool, then put 
in your strawberries, and let them boil up once, 
take them off, and when cool, put them into a pot 
for use. 





The justly celebrated M. de Pradt, is now en- | 
gaged in forming an experimental farm, as a school 
of practical husbandry for the central part of 
France. It is situated about a league from Allan- 
ches on the great road from that city to Bort, in 
the department Correze. 


Magnetic needle. —Professor Eaton proposes that 


‘blight. 


'trees than stable manure. 
'manure is better than none at all.”—*Elog dung 


but while it is buried, dry food must be resorted } the needles of compasses should be tipped with 
to. In the spring of the year, young shoots of silver, brass, &c. This not only preserves the 
grass are very forward under the shelter of the | points from rust, but withdraws the poles from any 
old, and both together are eaten with avidity.— ‘attractive power in the brass, whether it arises 
The land which was before mossy, from being 0- from hammering, or from any particle of steel or 
verstocked and grazed too bare, is soon filled with 'jron which may have been accidentally left in the 








palatable and abundant food, and the moss disap- | brass.— New Bedford Mercury. 


pears without the aid of the plough, or surface | 
manure. 
gentlemen procured a large number of hares to be 


In turning out horses to grass in the spring, 
it is usual to choose the forenoon of a fine day to 
do it in; the natural consequence is, the horse fills” 
his belly during the sunshine, and lays down to 
rest in the cool of the night; thereby, probably 
exposing himself to disorders. In some parts of 
Yorkshire a better practice prevails ; the horse is 
turned out at bed-time ; the consequence is, he 
eats all night, and sleeps in the sunshine of the 
next day. 

in Gloucestershire the best cheese is made 
from the coldest and least productive soils ; over- 
run with rushes, &c. intermixed, however, with 
better herbage. And in North Wiltshire (famous 
for cheese) some dairymen mix sheep with the 
cows, to impoverish the pasture ; in the proportion 
of about one sheep to a cow. 

‘The bottom of an old hay stack is esteemed 
an excellent manure for pasture land, as besides 
the nourishment it affords, it contains a quantity 
of grass seeds, which furnishes a new set of plants. 
[t should never be suffered to mix with manure 


for corn lands, as it will then raise grass and oth- | 
er plants, which, though of use in the pasture, are | 


weeds among the corn.— Gleanings in Husbandry. 





| 


jand sentenced to the penitentiary for six months, 





Hares.—During the past winter a number of 


collected in the western counties, fifty of which 
have been brought down, and turned loose in dif- 
ferent places on Long Island. It is a harmless an- 
imal, and does no injury to the farmer. It is 
therefere to be hoped that they may be suffered to 
increase and multiply for a little time. They are 
really game ; they afford much fine sport for the 
lovers of hunting ; and they are said by connois- 
eurs to be superior to the English hare, a brace} 
of which costs a guinea in that country. They! 
are more like the French hare, an article much. 
esteemed by epicures. The meat is black as that} 
of the deer, and is exceedingly delicate.—Com. | 
Advertiser. a 





Meat may be preserved fresh many incnths, by | 
keeping it immersed in molasses. A joint of meat} 
or any provision, suspended in a flannel bag, will 
keep sweet much longer than by most of the 


modes commonly practised. The cooler and drier; f iy d 
‘the meat is, when the flannel is put round it the | 8¥ch_an excess as is frequently done, 
better, and the flannel should be perfectly clean. | ° 


Cart Horse—Jobn Kane was tried, convicted, 
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ORCHARD 

Soil, Any soil is suitable for an orchard, which 
produces good crops of grain, grass, or garden ve- 
getables; but a good deep sandy loam not too dry 
nor very moist is to be preferred. In the stitfest 
part of the ground you may plant pear trees; in 
the lighter, apples, plums, and cherries, and in the 
lightest, peach, nectarine, and apricots. 

“Aspect. A south eastern aspect is generally re- 
commended ; but when this exposes the trees to 
the sed winds, a south western may be better.— 
Some recommend a northern aspect, and planting 
trees the north side of a wall to prevent then from | 





budding and blowing so early in the spring as to 


expose them to frosts. 

Preparation of the ground. If the land be sward- 
ed it should be broken up and tilled at least one 
year before the trees are planted. 

Manure. Rotten leaves, or the mould formed 
by the decomposition of leaves, is recommended 


‘by Forsyth. Compost, or rich earth, is said to be 


preferable to dung, which encourages insects and 
McMahon says, “it is well known that 
where hogs and poultry are constantly running 
over the ground, the trees seldom fail of a crop— 
which is the best proof that manure is necessary 
Any manure will suit an orchard ; but the sweep- 
ings of cow-houses, hog-pens, slaughter-houses, 
poultry and pigeon houses, emptying of drains, &c. 
are more disposed te facilitate the growth of fruit 
However, any kind of 


is accounted to have a peculiar virtue in invigor- 
ating weak trees. Rotten turf, or any vegetable 
refuse, is a general manure—excelleut for soils, 
not already toorich. For an exhausted soil, where 
a fruit tree, which has been an old profitable occu- 
pant is wished to be continued, a dressing of ani- 
mal matter is a powerful restorative, such as hog’e 
or bullock’s blood, offal from the slaughter-house, 
refuse of skins and leather, decomposed carrion ; 
also urine diluted with water. In a soil which 
does not effervesce with acids, a little lime, dug 
in a spade deep is beneficial to fruit trees.—.4ber- 
crombie. 

Distance of trees in an orchard. It should be 
considered at the time of planting to what size the 
trees are likely to grow. And they should be set 
so far asunder that their limbs will not be likely 
to interfere with each other, when they arrive at 
full growth. Ina soil that suits them best they 
will become largest. Twenty-five feet may be the 
right distance in some soils; but thirty-five feet 
will not be too much in the best, or even forty. — 
Deane. 

Cropping. It is proper to crop the ground a- 
mong new planted orchard trees, for a few years, 
in order to defray the expense of hoeing and cul- 
tivating it; which should be done until the tem- 
porary plants are removed, and the whole be sown 
down to grass. But it is by no means advisable to 
carry the system of cropping with vegetables to 
If the bare 
xpense of cultivating the ground, and the rent, 
be paid by such cropping, it should be considered 


| enough. As the trees begin to produce fruit, be- 


gin also to relinquish cropping. When by their 


A society has been formed in Philadelphia, un- | 4t hard labor, for unmercifully beating his horse. productions they defray all expenses, crop no lon- 
der the name of the “Hortieultural Society of Penn- | He is a gray headed man—63 years old.—.V. Y. 


sylvania.” 


Advertiser. 


\ger. I consider these as being wholesome rules, 
i both for the trees and their owners.—Loudom 
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est; but it is necessary to keep the ground clear 
of weeds and gruss tor some little distance from | 
the roots. ‘Tiey may ve pastured with calves and | 


Orchards which are laid down to grass last long- | 
| 


smooth, if it is wished that the timber may ve re- 
produced, that the new growth may start together, 
and not be shaded by trees of a larger growth.— 
Selecting now and then a large tree, destroying a 


swine, and by the latter with much advantage, as! pyumber of trees in order to obtain access to it, 


they destroy the curculio. 


Sheep may be admit-| anu felling it in such a manner as to injure and 


ted, provided the trees are smeared with a coat|preak down many others is a wasteful practice, 
of lime, or with Forsyti’s composition ; but large which is insufferable where wood or timber pos- 


cattle, which can reach up to the limbs of the 
trees should not be suffered to run in an orchard. 
In Germany they surround the roots of fruit trees 
in grass land, with bemp breakings, not only the 


stock, but for some distance from the tree. The othe advantages to be derived from subdividing 
breakings of flax, and spent tan are also recom- extensive tracts of country by plantations are evi-- 


mended for the same purpose. 
TO PURIFY MUSTY CIDER. 

A friend informs ns that a few slices of the red 
beet, put into a barre! of musty cider will deprive 
it of its disagreeable taste and smell, as well as 
prevent its becoming vapid or acid. 

CUCUMBERS 

Are rendered more wholesome by slicing them 

into a basin of cool spring water. 
SAGE CHEESE. 

To make sage cheese, take the tops of young 
red sage, and having pressed the juice from them 
by beating in a mortar, do the same with the 
leaves of spinach, and then mix the two juices 
together. After putting the rennet to the milk, 
pour in some of this juice, regulating the quantity 
by the degree of color and taste it is intended to 
give the cheese. As the curd appears, break it 
gently, and in an equal manner, then emptying it 
into the cheese vat, let it be a little pressed in or- 
der to eat mellow. Having stood for about seven 
hours, salt and turn it daily for four or five weeks, 
then it will be fit for the table. The spinach be- 
sides improving the flavor and correcting the bit- 
terness of the sage, will give it a much more pleas- 
ing color than can be obtained from sage alone. 

ON THE CULTIVATION AND USES OF TREES, 
TIMBER, &c. 

Every farm of any considerable size should have 
a wood lot, to afford a supply of fuel and timber. 
That part of a farm should be devoted to this pur- 
pose, which is least adapted by nature to tillage 
or grass. Land which is swampy, with a very thin 
soil over a sandy bottom; land that is rocky and 
mountainous, or which will not endure drought, 
may answer well] for forest trees. It is very bad 
policy to suffer any such places to be destitute of 
growing trees. 

Some farmers in this country, have thought they 
would make a lot of ten or a dozen acres answer 
the purpose of supporting one constant kitchen 
fire. ‘This, however, is thought by good judges to 
be too small a quantity of land for that purpose, 
unless it be very fertile. 

In France, large forests were carefully preserv- 
ed, even during the wildest periods of the revolu- 


| sesses any value. 

| But it is not merely in forests, nor as supplying 
fire wood and timber that trees are valuable.— 
“Considered agriculturally,” says an English writer, 


‘dently great, whether considered in the light of 
| affording immediate shelter to the lands, or in that 
of improving the local climate” The fact that the 
climate may be thus improved, has 1u very many 
instances been sufficiently established. It is in- 
_deed astonishing, how much better cattle thrive in 
| fields even but moderately sheltered, than they do 
in an open exposed country. In the breeding of 
cattle, a sheltered farm or sheltered corner ina 
|farm, is a thing much prized; and in instances 
/where fields were taken by the season for the 
purpose of fattening them, those most sheltered 
never fail to bring the highest rents, provided the 
‘soil be equally good with that of the neighboring 
fields, which are sheltered by trees. If we inquire 
| into the cause, we shall find that it does not al- 
together depend on an early rise of grass, on ac- 
/count of the shelter afforded to the lands by the 
plantation ; but, likewise, that cattle, which have 
vin their power, in cold seasons, to indulge in the 
_kindly shelter afforded them by trees, feed better ; 
because their bodies are not pierced by the keen 
winds of spring and autumn; neither is the teude: 
| grass destroyed by the frosty blasts of March and 
| April. 





Dr. Deane observed, “to manage pasture land 
‘advantageously, it should be well fenced in small 


lots, of four, eight or twelve acres, according to, 


the largeness of one’s farm and stock. And these 
‘be growing scattered in every point of a pasture, 
so that the cattle may never have far to go in 
_a hot hour to obtain a comfortable shade. The 
| grass will spring earlier in lots that are thus shel 
tered, and they will bear drought the better. But 
too great a proportion of shade should be avoided 
as it will give a sourness to the grass. 

“Small lots, that are thus sheltered, are not left 
‘bare of snow so early in the spring as larger ones 
ilying bare, as fences and trees cause more of it 
‘to remain upon the ground. The cold winds in 
March and April hurt the grass much when the 
ground is bare. And the winds in winter will not 
suffer snow to lie deep in land that is too open to 


' 


the rake of winds and storms.” (T7'o be continued.) 


MINES, COAL, &c. 





tion, when almost every thing else was abandoned | light on the subject of mining, and introduced into 


to destruction. 
French people not to cut off their woods oftener 
than once in twenty or twenty-five years, and by 
law, when they are cut over, the owner is obliged 
to cut all smooth, with the exception of a very few 
trees, which the officers of government had mark- 


It is said to be the practice of the|the art a degree of certainty never before 
_ contemplated. 


No saline, or metalliferous bodies, 
however, ought to be sought 


lots should be bordered at least with rows of trees. | 
It is best that trees, of some kind or otker should 


Modern discoveries in geology have thrown great | 


for or attempted to be | 
| worked, but with the advice and assistance of an 


able subterraneous products, and to incur great 
expense in making abortive trials. 

There are certain indications, which point ou! 
the existence of metals, coal, &c. aud to search for 
them where such indications are not present is as 
foolish as it would be to look for tropical fruits in 
Greenland. Dr. Cooper, in the last Philadelphia 
elition of Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia makes 
tke following observations on this subject : 

‘Indications of coal. It is hardly possible to 
give any useful notions on this subject to persons 
who have paid no attention to geology, or subter- 
ranean geograpy. But it may be observed briefly, 

1. It is hopeless to search for coal mines in a 
primitive country, that is, in-the strata called gra- 
nite, gneiss, mica, slate, soapstone. clay slate, or 
syenile. Sometimes powerful floods or some oth- 
er cause may have washed away and denuded 
sone of the intermediate strata between granite 
and coal, as at Richmond, Virginia : but these are 
rure and anomalous cases. 2 The class of rocks 
called transition, such as grauwacke, and grau- 
wacke slate, often contain anthracite, glanz, or 
smokeless coal; as in Schuylkill and Luzerne 
couaties, Pennsylvama 3. The class of rocks 
called secondary or horizontal, cuntain almost all 
the known coal basins. Every ceal field, or coal 
busin in what is called geologically the independ- 
ent coal formation, consists of a separate series of 
irregularly elliptical strata, dipping from the out 
break or crop toward the centre of the basin.— 
These are found below the stratum called in Eng- 
land the floetz magnesian limestone, and usually 
extend downward toward the mountain or Derby- 
shire limesione, which rests on the old red sand 
stone. A coal field consists of various strata of 
slate, clay, or shal at the top, containing pyrites 
and vegetable impressions of ferns, pines, bamboos, 
@&c. then coal, then argillaceous gravelly or free- 
stone strata, then coal, then argillaceous gravelly, 
and freestone strata, often alternating with basalt, 
or wid or toadstone, then coal again and so on. 4. 
The great coal beds (coal strata or coal measures) 
that constitute the independent coa' formation, are 
above the mass of rock salt, and the strata con- 
nected with it. 5. The lignite or coal, half wood, 
half coal, is never to be relied on as an indication 
of profitable coal strata. 6. In searching for coal. 
attend to the impressions of organic fossils.— 
There are no anima! remains except very rarely 
land muscles in coa! strata; there are no vegeta 
ble impressions in the strata above or below; (ex- 
cept in the transition anthracite, very far below 
the bitumenous coal. 7. The slate clay over cea! 
is often blackened by the bitumenous soot of coal 
beneath, and contains pyrites. 8. In searching for 
coal, examine in streams, gullies, and ravines, the 
edges of the strata ; remark if they cousist of the 
strata usually accompanying coal, and trace them 
upward, to where they crop out, or break out to 
the day.” 


LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

London files to the 20th of April have been re- 
ceived, by which it appears that a powerful Rus. 
sian army had passed or was abont to pass into the 
Turkish domains at Moldavia, with the intention 
of tuking possession of thet province and of Wal- 
lachia. Although no positive declaration of war 


experienced and skilful mineral surveyor. Noth- {had been issued by the Russian government, yet 


ing being more common than for proprietors to. 
ed to be spared fora larger growth. And when|be induced by local reports or traditions to fanc 
woodlands are cut they always ought to be cut|t 


y| 


heir lands contain coal, lead, or some other vatu- 


official articles wore a hestile appearance—show- 
ed a determination to invade the Turkish territo- 
ries, and indicated that Russia was certain of the 
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countenance of the European powers in this deci- 
sive measure. 

In France all was quiet, and the army in Spain 
was on the march home. The British Parliament 
was in session, and the committee on Retrench- 
ment had nearly finished its labors. A bill from 
the Commons to repeal the Sacramental Test and 
Conformation acts, had passed to a second reading’ 
in the House of Lords. 


BOSTON HARBOR, &c. « 
The Mayor of Boston has received a letter from 
the Hon. Daniel Webster, dated Washington, May 
1Gth, by which it appears “that a bill originating 
in the House of Representatives, nad passed toa 
third reading in the Senate, by which the sum of 
eighty-seven t-cusand dollars is appropriated for 
the preservation of Deer Island,in Boston harbor.” 
On Tuesday we noticed in a garden in this towa, 
that many of the vegetables, such as beets, onions, 
&c. had made their appearance in such plenty as 
to encourage the expectation of a large and eariy 
crop. Strawberries will be scarce. The prospect 
for stone fruit is good. Of the prospect for apples, 
pears, &c. we have not had sufficient opportunity 
to judge whether they will be plenty or not.—We 
must enjoin "pon the farmers in this vicinity the 
necessity of devoting more attention to the grow- 
ing of fruit trees. They need no stronger arga- 
ment to convince them of its expedience than is 
derived from the high price at which fruit of all 
kinds is sold in this place.— Lowel! Journal. 





Stomach of the Horse.—It is popularly known 
that a horse cannot be made to vomit. This ow- 
ing to one half of the stomach being covered by 
an insensible cuticle, and when an emetic sub- 
stance is exhibited, the food is thrown upon this 
part of the stomach, and remains there. The at 
tempt however, was once successful ; but it cost 
the animal its life—the stomach being burst by the 
violence of its efforts.—London Weekly Review. 

For preserving Cucumbers.—Place them ina 
tub, and pour upon them fresh water, boiling hot; 
pour the water off when cold, and repeat the pro 
cess of scalding. After the wateris cold and 
poured off the second time, pour upon them boil- 
ing vinegar, and let the whole remnin for after 
use; when the cucumbers will be found fine, crispy, 


Annual Militia Farce—On Tuesday was performed 
i this town the first act of the military drama of 1828. The 
play exhibited many of the characteristics of high and low com- 
edy, but on the whole must be regarded as a miserable farce. 
The actors were the mndust-ious operatives, farmers, &c. of the 
town, who were compelled by an iniquitous and oppressive law 
to leave their daily avocations and “ strut the soldier,” to no ad 
vantage to themselves, and none to the nation. —Our independent 
companies always make a martial appearance, and well deserv- 
ed the compliment that is often bestowed upon them for their ex- 
pertness in inilitary evolutions. Ofthe soldiers in the military 


companies we have not much to say, except that there was ap- | 


parent a studied variety in dress, and that kind of reluctance in 
marching which is observable in the step of some men when they 
ascend a ladder for the last time. Such is the natural effect of an 
unrighteous law, which exempts one part of the community from 
the slavish hardship of military duty, and compels the other te 
perform it. The barden falls upon those Jeast able to bear it. 
The tax is the same whether it is to be paid by the man worth 
millions, or by him on whose daily labour a family is dependant 
for support. “There may be justice in the requirement of the 
law, but if so, we have net the faculty to discern it. 

The company which attracted the most notice was that com- 
manded by Capt. Rand, and consisted of about forty Green 
Mountain boys, armed with shovels, spades, picks, &c.—who 
are employed in digging a canal, and whose appearance must 
have convinced any one, that if called into action they could 
‘* turn the earth upside down” to some purpose.—Lowell Journal. | 





| ders. 


New Agricultural Books. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, from 
London, a turther supply of standard works on agriculture, hor- 
ticulture and floriculture, of the latest editions ; among which 
are, 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening; comprising the Theory 
and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, aud 
Laudsczpe-Gardening, including all the latest Improvements ; 
A General History of Gardening in all Countries; and a sta- 
tistical view of its present state, with Suggestions for its Future 
Progress, in the British Isles. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. HLS. 
&c. Wlustrated with many hundred Engravings on wood, by 
Brauston. Fitth Edition. 

An Encyclopedia of Agriculture ; comprising the Theory and 
Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying Out. Improvement, 
and Mauagement of Landed Property; and the cultivation and 
ecouomy of the Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agricul- 
ture, including all the latest Improvements ; 4 Geaeral History 
of Agriculture in all Countries ; and a statistical view of its pres- 
ent state, with suggestions for its future progress in the British 
Isles. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., HS., &e. | Author of the En- 
cyclopedia of Gardening. Tlustraied with upwards of eight 
hundred Engravings on wood, by Branston. 

The Science of Horticulture: comprising a practical system 
for the Management and Training of Fruit-Trees, exemplified 
by sketches from trees actually trained Also a Comparative 
Investigation of the Foundation and Application of the Physio- 
logical Principles ot Mr Kirwan. Sir Humphry Davy, Mrs. Ib- 
betson, and Messrs. Hitt, Forsyth, and Knight. Second Edition. 
To which are added, an Essay on the Cultivation of the Pine- 
Apple, describing and exemplifying by sketches, an Improved 
Arrangement for furnishing every necessary Degree of Heat 
by Steam, aud of applying it to every required Purpose : the 
results of a course of experiments in growing Peaches and Nec- 
tarines, in pots, in a couservatory. by Joseph Hayward. Sec- 
ond Edition. 

Flora Domestica, or the Portable Flower-Garden ; with di- 
rections for the ‘Treatment of Plants in Pots; and illustrations 
from the Works of the Poets. Second edition, with additions. | 

The Fruit Grower’s Instructor; or, a Practical Treatise on | 
the Cultivation and Treatanent of Fruit Trees: containing a 
description of the Apple Fly, commonly called the American | 
Blight, which causes the Canker in Apple 'T'rees, with an Effect- | 
ual Remedy. By G. Bliss. } 

A Treatise on the Improved Culture of the Strawberry, R asp- | 
berry. Gooseberry, and Curraut; in which are pointed out the 
best methods of obtaining ample crops of these fruits. ‘To which | 
are prefixed Descriptions of the most esteemed Varieties. ‘Third | 
edition, with coloured plates. By Thomas Haynes. 

The Green House Companion ; comprising a general course 
of Green-House and Conservatory Practice throughout the year; | 
a Natural Arrangement of all the Green-House Plants in culti- } 
vation; witha descriptive catalogue of the most desirable tw | 
form a collection, their proper soils, modes of propagation, man- | 
agement, and references to botanical works in which they are | 
figured. Also, the proper treatment of flowers in rooms, and | 
bulbs in water glasses. Second edition. 

A Treatise on the culture and management of Fruit Trees; | 
in which a new method of pruning and Training is fully des- | 
cribed. To which is added, a new and improved edition of | 
“Observations on the Diseases, Defects, and Injuries, in all | 
kinds of Fruit and Forest ‘T'rees ;” with an account of a Partic 
ular Method of Cure, published by order of government. By | 
William Forsyth, F.A.S and F.S.A., gardener to his Majesty at | 
Kensington and St. James’s, Member of the Aiconomical So- | 
ciety at St. Petersburgh, &c. &c. The seventh edition, cor- | 
rected, with additions of new Fruits, aud references to ther fig- 
ures; also a calendarial index. 

The Florist’s Directory,a ‘Treatise on the Culture of Flowers 
to which is added, a Supplementary Dissertation on Soils, Ma- 
nures, &e. By James Maddock, Florist. A new edition, im- 
proved ; with notes, and an appendix on the culture of the Dah- 
lia, Chrysanthemum, Lobelia, aud Tree Mignionette. By Sam- 
ue] Curtis, Editor of Lectures on Botany , &c. 

Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis : or, an Account of the Re- 
sulis of Experiments on the Produce and Nutritive Qualities of 
different Grasses and other Plants used as the food of the more | 
valuable domestic animals: Instituted by John, Duke of Bed- | 
ford. Illustrated with numerous figures on the plants and seeds 
upon which these experiments have been made, and practical! 
observations on their natural habits, and the soils best adapted 


,to their growth ; pointing out the kinds most protitable for per- ; 


manent pasture, irrigated meadows, dry or upland pasture, and | 


‘the alternate husbandry; accompanied with the Discriminating 


Characters of the Species and Varieties. 
F.L.S. F.H.S. Third edition 

Sweet’s Hortus Britannicus: or, a Catalogue of Plants culti 
vated in the gardens of Great Britain; arranged in natural or- 


By George Sinclair, 


A Concise and Practical Treatise on the Growth and Culture 
of the Carnation, Pink, Auricula, Polyanthus, Ranunculus, Tu- 
lip, Hyacinth, Rose, and other flowers; including a Disserta- ; 
tion on Soils and Manures, and containing catalogues of the 
most esteemed varietics of each flower. by Thomas Hogg, 
Florist. Third edition. ; 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, in a Course of Lectures 
for the Board of Agriculture. By Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. 
Pres. R.S. &c. Fourth edition. 

An Easy Introduction to the Science of Botany, through the 
medium of Familiar Conversations between a Father and his 
Son. By Robert John Thornton, M. D. 

New Observations on the Natural History of Bees. By Fran- | 
cis Huber. Third edition. Illustrated by five Plates. © 





A Practical Treatise on Breeding, Rearmg, and aitenme 
all kinds of Domestic Poultry, Pheasants, Pigeons, and Kabbits. 
Also instructions for the Private Brewery ; By Bouningion Mou- 


' bray, Esq. Fifth edition. —_ 


Aiso, this day received from New York, a Short ‘T'reatise on 
Horticulture ; embracing deseriptions of a great variety of Fruit 
aud Ornamental Trees and Shrubs—Grape Vines--dulbous 
Flowers—Green-house ‘Trees, and Plants, &c. Durections for 
Culwre, Management, &c. Py Wm. Prince. Price $1 

Also, “a Treatise on the Cultivation of Ormamemal Flow 
ers; comprising Remarks on the requstie Soil, Sowing, Trans- 
planting, and general Management; with Directions for the ge- 
neral treatment of Bulbous Flower Roots, Green house Plas, 
&ec. By Roland Green.” Price 37 ets. 

Likewise, just received from New York, * Economy of the 
Kitchen-garden, the Orchard, auc \ ery 5 with plain practi al 
Directions for management. By Wiliam Wilson, Nut sery 


man.” Price 75 ets 
Also, ‘* Seventy-five Receipts tor Pastry, Cakes, aud Sweet 
meats. By a Lady of Phitack iphia Price 50 cts, 


Green House Plants. 

There wil! be sold at auction. in Salem, wm the course of the 
ensuing week, upwards of 200 pots of care and beautiiul Green 
House Plants, irom the t.innzean Garden, New York. Among 
which are the Greville Rose. Coflee, Pepper, splendid varetes 
of the Mimosa or Sensiuve VPiant, &e. Catalogues can be had 
in Boston at the New England Farmer Seed Store, any 
directions respecting purchases can be leit by those who may 
not find it convenient to atiend 

Salem, May 21. 


Tarragon Roots 
For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Stove, a few roots 

of this herb, (growing in pots,) used ia soups, salads, &c, price 

50 cts per pot 

Likewise roots of the Chives, in pots, price 37 1-2 cts. per pot 

Ornamental Flowcs. 

For sale at the New Engiand Faraer Secd Store, a large va- 

riety of Jrnamentai Flower Seeds, 1 papers of six and a quar 

ter cents each; iikewse done up im packages 

varieties, each sort being labelled, at $1 per package 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


where 


comprising 20 
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6 Re 





| FROM TO 


APPLES, best, - - - jbarrel.) 2 75 3 0 
ASHER, pot, first sort, = - - - ton, 107 50/110 00 
pearl, first sort, - - - ~ 112 06,115 00 
REANS, white, . - . bushel. 1.00) 1 50 
BEEF, mess, new, - ‘ ° - tbarrel.’ 10 50 11 00 
Cargo, No. 1. new : - “ 85) 9 68 

Cargo, No. 2, new, - i? an 7130) 7765 
BUTTER, inspected No. 1, new, - [pound 14 oy 
CHEESE, new milk, r aif eee 7 10 
Skimmed milk, - ci 2 4 


FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - | barrel. 5 25 5 37 
Genesee, - ° : - o 532; § 37 

Rye, best, - - ° ° “ 300) 3% 
GRAIN, Corn, - ° ‘ - ‘bushel 52 55 
Rye, - - - - é 58 60 

Barley, - - - ° ec | 60 70 

Oats, eee. ee 15 

HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - (pound | 10 
JME, - - ° . - | cask, 7 10 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton. 275 300 
PORK, new, clear, - ° . - ‘barrel, 18 00 19 00 
Navy, mess, new, - - “ 13 5O) 14.00 

Cargo, No. 1, new, - - « 13 DD 14 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass - . bushel. 187, 200 
Orchard Grass, ° i, Mine. | 500 

Pow] Meadow, - - 4S i 4 00 

Rye Grass, - - . 66 | 400 

‘T'all Meadow Oats Grass, - 5 00 

Red Top - - ° aq / oo 
Lucerne, - - - - pound 5D 

White Honeysuckle Clover, < 5D 

Red Clover, (northern) - ‘ 11 i2 

French Sugar Beet, - - ; i; | 3 


Mange! Wurtzel, - - 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, wash “il, e 


Merino, full blood, unwashed, 20 on 
Merino. three fourths washed, 28 34 
Merino, half & quarter washed 9! 30 
Native, washed, i x “ Q: 97 
Pulled, Lainb’s, first sort, = - H 45 


Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, 
Pulled, for spinning, first sort, 


o Ge 
See 

‘ 

a 


PROVISION MARKET. 


REEP, best pieces, - - - , pound 10) 12 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . és | 10 
whole hogs, - . : | 6 

VEAL, - - - - . 6 4 } 
MUTTON, - - : . SS) ei 5 12 
POULTRY, - - - ~ ‘ iD i2 14 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - “ an, & 14 yD) 
Lump, best, - ‘i Re ie 16 20 

EGGS, - - - - - - | dozen 1” 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - bushel.) | 75 
Indian, retail, - : é “ j 10 
POTATOS, - . . A cf an 57 
CIDER. faceordine ta anality.1 - jbarrel. 200 2 50 
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MISCELLANIES. 
TO THE DEITY. 

Fatuer Surreme! O let me climb 
That sacred seat, and mark sublime 

Th’ essential fount of life and love ; 
Fount, whence each good, each pleasure flows. 
O, to my view thyself disclose ! 

The radiant heaven thy presence throws! 

O, lose me in the light above. 





Flee, flee, ye mists! let earth depart ; 

Raise me, and show me what thou art, 
Great sum and centre of the soul ! { 

To thee each thought, in silence, tends ; } 

To thee the saint, in prayer, ascends ; j 
Thou art the source, the guide, the goal ; \ 
The whole is thine, and thou the whole. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. | 

Social intercourse. In the intercourse of socie- 
ty, a man always receives according as he gives ; | 
and as he treats others so is he treated himself.— | 
If he wishes to be dealt with honestly, he must be | 
honest ; and if he wishes to be respected by re | 
spectable people, he must treat them with respect. 





Politeness may be considered the ornament or 
polish of morals or manners. “Civility is a sort 
current coin, which costs nothing and buys every 
thing.” The greatest genius and the most splen- 
did talents will not compensate the want of good 
manners, good sense, and a good address. To be 
polite, with permanent advantage, it is necessary 
to be sincere ; and he who always exhibits a cring- 
ing acquiescence in the opinions of others, will be 
eventually despised as a hypocrite, time-server, 
and sycophant. But in order to be sincere, it is 
not requisite that we should always critigize, rail 
at, or find fault with men and things which may 
happen not to meet our approbation. Sometimes 
we may do as much injury to the feelings and in- 
terests of those with whom we have intercourse 
by uttering unnecessary and disagreeable truths, 
as we could by almost any falsehood which could 
be prompted by malice or invented by unprinci- 
pled ingenuity. 


Conversetion. An essential part of politeness is 
agreeble conversation, and taking part in the cur: 
rent amusements of the time and place. The art 
of conversation is only to be acquired by reflec- 
tion and experience. The first is to store the 
mind with ideas on every subject by reading and 
observation, acquiring a stock of information re- 
lative to anecdote, history, and biography ; the 
next thing is to adopt our conversation to the so- 
ciety in which we happen to be; and the last re- 


eighteen hundred miles from the place where it ~ 4 Conscientious Apothecary.—It has been said . 


was first seen. that apothecaries have no conscience ; but here 

Some years ago, in Woolwich bay, (Coast of is an instance to the contrary. In the Court of 
Africa, a young whale came along side one of the Common Pleas, Dublin, a person came forward to 
boats belonging to a whaling ship; whereupon, qualify for going bail to a writ issued for £20.— 
one of the men in the boat marked the initials of Mr. O’Connel] inquired what profession he was 
his name on its back, and then let it go. Several of? He answered an apothecary. By virtue of 
years after, the identical whale itself, bearing the your oath, said Mr. O'Connell, is your stock in 


seaman’s initials, was taken on the Brazil Bank— trade of the value of £20 ? 
pome time, but at length said, “I think I shall be 


and produced 60 barrels of oil.—-.Vantucket In. 





Galen hesitated for 


- able to make five sundred pounds out of it.” 


The stump-tailed cow.—A good many years ago, 

a man stole a cow from Morristown, (New Jersey) 
and drove her to Philadelphia tor sale. She was’ 
a common cow enough, except that she had lost 
her tail but about six inches. The thief, fearing 
that by the shortness of her tail he might be trac- 
ed, had procured in some way, ‘probably from a 
slaughter-house) another cow’s tail, which he fas- 

tened so ingeniously to the short tail that it was 
not to be known that it had not regularly grown 

there. As soon as the Jerseyman missed his cow, 

he sat off for Philadelphia, thinking she would 

probably be carried there for sale ; and it happen- 
ed that when he came to the ferry he got into the 

same boat that was carrying over his cow, and the | 
fellow who stole her. As it was natural that he | 
should have his thoughts very much upon cows, | 
he soon began to look at this one with very great} 
attention. She was indeed, very much like his’ 
cow, he thought. Her marks agreed wonderfully, | 
and she had exactly the same expression of face ;; 
but then the appearance of her tail was so very ( 
different. It must be supposed that the new own- 
er of the cow felt rather uncomfortable during 
this examination, for he soon saw that this was 


the person whose property he had stolen, and he | 
was very uneasy lest tie should take huld uf the} 


tail, which he looked at so continually. Upon the | 
whole, he thought it best to divert his attention in| 
some way, if possible, and therefore steps up to) 
him and says, * Neighbor, that is a fine cow of| 
mine, won’t you buy her? you seem to know what, 
a good cow is.”—*Oh, dear me,” says the other, | 
“I’ve just had a cow stolen from me.”—* Well,” | 
says the thief, «I’m sorry to hear that they’ve got! 
to stealing cattle, but I’ll sel! off, and you could, 
not better replace your loss than by buying this 
cow, I’ll warrant she’s as good as yours.” “Why,” 
says the Jerseyman, “she was exactly like this| 
one, only that she had no tail to speak of—and if 
this one had not such a long tail, I’d swear it was 
my cow.” kvery body now began to look at the 
cow’s tail, but the thief stood nearer to it than any 
body, and taking hold of it so as just to cover the 
splicing with his left hand, and with a jack-knife 


; 








quisite is to endeavor to discover the precise part 
and quantity of conversation which he ought to 
supply. 


Fish Stories.—Incidents, of a nature somewhat | 


calculated to excite marvel, frequently occur a- 
mong our Cape Horn friends, as they traverse 
the “illimitable sea,” in pursuit of spermaceti an 
whale bone. One or two that have come to our 
knowledge we will relate. A large female whale 
was tackled to by two of our ship masters, on the 
off shore ground, in some part of the Pacific. The 
tow iron breaking, the whale made its escape. 
Eleven months afterwards, the same whale, with 
the broken iron in its body was captured by one 
of the captains here alluded to, at a distance of 


in his mght, pointing to the tail, he said—*So if. 
{this cow’s tail were only this long, you’d swear: 
|she was yours ?”—*“ That I would,” says the other, 
|who began to be very much confused at the per-. 
fect resemblance to his cow, except in this one. 


'prrticular; when the thief, with a sudden cut cf, 


was now complete; but as he had seen the tail cut 


of course, lay no claim to the animal from the 
shortness of her tail. Indeed, here was proof pos- 
itive, that this was not tis cow; so the thief, go- 





ther fear of detection. 


ithe knife took off the tail, just about an inch above | walks and trots well—is very good tem 


Teeth Anecdote-—A Lady said to a Physician 
who had grand children—-“ How do you manage. 
Doctor, to have such a set of firm white teeth at 
your age?” “Why Madam, by the some means 
that I keep my feet clean.”—* And how is that, 
Sir?” “By washing them frequently.” “ But 
why wash your feet frequently, they are not seen, 
but covered with shoes and stockings.” * Be- 
cause, Madam, every neat person must feel clean, 
as well as appear so—and those who have foul 


teeth can never enjoy that luxury.—V. E. Galary. 


IMITATION OF SERVIAN POETRY 
The maiden turned her head away— 
“ You'll have no kiss from me to-day,” 
“ And why, to-day, love, must I see 
“ The roses bloom, and not for me 7?” 
Tears filled the maiden’s raven eyes— 
“ The lightly won, you lightly prize ; 
‘To make you prize the kiss you gain, 
Tt must be won with toil and pain ; 
And seldom too; so still J say, 

You'll) have no kiss from me to-day.” 





Too late I staid, forgive the crime ; 
Unheeded flew the hours ; 


For noiseless falls the foot of time, 
That only treads on flowers. 


Oh, who with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of his glass, 

When all its sands are diamond sparks, 
That'dazzle as they pass. 


And who to sober measurement, 
Time’s happy swiftness brings, 
When birds of paradise have lent 
Their plumage to his wings. 


“ Harry, I cannot think,” says Dick, 

‘¢ What makes my aneles grow so thick :” 
“‘ You do not recollect,” said Harry, 

“ How great a calf they have to carry.” 














ROMAN. 
A very elegant, full blooded horse, imported with a hope of im 
roving the breed, will stand this season at the farm of Mr 
Stephen Williams, in Northborough, county of Worcester. 
oman was purchased in England of the Earl of Warwick- 
and his pedigree has been traced in the New Market Studbooh 
from Childers, the swiftest horse that ever run over New Mar 
ket course, through eight generations of the highest bred horses 
and mares in England, without a single cross of inferior blood 
At 4 years old he won five, and at 5 years old he won four priz- 
es, and has since beat some of the fleetest horses in England 
over the most celebrated courses. 
His colour a very bright bay—black legs, mane, and tai!- 
] red—high spirited— 


d \the splicing, and throwing it overboard, bloody as | active—full fifteen and a haif hands high, and is considered by 
it was, turned to the other and said, “ Now swear jjud 
its yourcow! The bewilderment of the poor man | all 
| States, as well as from the remote counties in this State and the 
: : : | nei 

off, and saw the blood trickling from it, he could | high 


es as handsome and well formed a horse as can be fuundé 
in the country. ‘ i . 
Mares have been sent to him from all the New England 


hboring towus, and his colts are handsome and comman? 
rices. 

Foon, $20 the season, to be ee before the mares are taken 

away. ‘orthborough, May 16, 1828. 








Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the ene 


ing over with him, sold the cow without any fur- | o¢ in. year—but those who pay within sixty days frase the tim? 
of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 
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